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THE BALLAD OF FIGHTERY DICK 


HEY threw him into Richmond Fail— 
The prison walls were thick. 
“‘ Now damn all laws and the makers of laws!” 


Said the pirate Fightery Dick. 


“The laws were made for shopkeepers, 
For merchantmen in trade; 

For pirates and for governors 
No laws were ever made.” 


“Repent, thou bloody pirate man, 
And turn unto the Lord; 

Canst thou not see the gallows tree 
They build in the prison yard? 


[1] 
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“Canst thou not see the gallows tree 
From the door of thy prison cell? 

Repent, thou bloody pirate man, 
And save thy soul from hell!” 


“T'Ul have no priest,” said Fightery Dick, 
“To prate about my soul; 

I have sailed my course, my ship is in, 
And I will pay my toll. 


“Tl have no priests,” said Fightery Dick, 
“To weep and whine and wail; 

Give me a pipe and a bottle of rum 
And hear me tell my tale.” 


I 


Our pirate ship was a gallant ship, 
And she flew our colors black. 

Our pirate crew was a gallant crew 
And our leader was Captain Tack. 


Oh, Captain Tack could take command 
Of a crew of pirates free; 

He could fight with a cutlass in each hand, 

And around his waist in a crimson band 
He carried his pistols three. 


His beard was thick as a stallion’s mane 
And black as the devil’s tail; 


[2] 
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Over his shoulders it streamed like rain 
Till he tucked it into his breast again 
Or tied it with ribbons pale. 


We sailed her in through Okracoke 
And I was at the wheel. 

We heeled her over beside the beach 
To scrape her bloody keel. 


II 


Then up spake Governor Eden 
As he strode down to the sea: 

“Now where did you get this sparkling wine— 
From the vineyards of Burgundy?” 


Then up and answered Captain Tack, 
And he made his answer short: 

“T found it floating upon the sea, 
And fetched it into port.” 


“And where did you get these bales of goods, 
This sugar and silk and rum?” 

“T found them floating upon the sea 
And brought them safely home.” 


“A likely tale!” said the Governor 
““And a likely circumstance! 
And where did you get this gallant ship 


That floats the flag of France?” 


[3] 
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Then up and answered Captain Tack, 
And he made his answer short: 

“T found her floating upon the sea, 
And fetched her into port.” 


Then up spake Governor Eden, 
“Why, blast your bloody eyes! 

Do you think to fool a governor 
With your silly pirate lies! 


“You found her floating upon the sea, 
She was manned by a gallant crew; 
She spread her sails like a frightened gull 

When she saw the flag you flew. 


“She spread her sails like a frightened gull 
And ran before the wind, 

And with many a shot from your forward deck 
You followed her fast behind. 


“Before the wind all day she ran 
While your ship followed fast 

With many a shot from your forward deck, 
Till you shot away her mast. 


“Then over her sides with the grappling hooks, 
And rush the men aboard; 

Then hand to hand with the cutlass keen, 
The pistol aad the sword! 


[4] 
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“Tf any are left, let them walk the plank, 
And cut the story short; 

“You found her floating upon the sea 
And fetched her into port!’ ” 


Then long and loud laughed Captain Tack 
And long and loud he swore; 

“Why should I tell the tale to you 
Who knew it all before? 


“Why should I tell the tale to you, 
Who know the game so well? 

When an honest man meets an honest man 
It’s little there is to tell!” 


III 


Oh, a right good port is Pimlico 
For a pirate ship to lurk; 

And a friendly soul was the governor 
And friendly the governor’s clerk. 


We landed many a cask of rum, 
And many a keg of sherry; 
Some of it went to the governor’s house 


And some to his secretary. 


Oh, a right good port is Pimlico 
For a pirate’s winter quarters; 
[5s] 
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With plenty of farmers’ pigs and cows 
And plenty of farmers’ daughters. 


“Oh, you may take my pigs and cows, 
And you may take my life! 

But leave to me my daughters three, 
And leave to me my wife!” 


“Oh, you may keep your pigs and cows, 
And you may keep your life; 

But we will take your daughters three, 
And we will take your wife.” 


“Oh, if you take my wedded wife, 
And take my daughters too, 
Then will I to the Governor 
And tell him what you do.” 


“And if you go to the Governor 
And tell him of our work, 
The Governor will laugh at you 
And send you to his clerk. 


“The Governor and the Governor’s clerk 
Will laugh to see you come; 

They will drink the health of Captain Tack 
In many a glass of rum.” 


“Oh, if you take my wedded wife 
And take my daughters too, 


[6] 
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Then will I to the King himself 
And tell him what you do.” 


“Oh, if you go to the King himself, 
And tell him all your tale, 

He will drink the health of Captain Tack 
In many a glass of ale. 


“For the King has written a pardon fair 
And signed it with his pen; 

The King has written a pardon fair, 
And we are honest men.” 


“cr 


Then will I to Virginia, 

To Governor Spottiswood, 

And tell him North Carolina’s shame; 
And he will make it good.” 


Then loudly laughed we merry men all 
To hear his foolish plan; 

For pirates have lived upon the land 
Since ever the world began. 


Oh, the sea is wide, and the sea is free, 
And the sea is the pirate’s home; 

It has always been, it will always be 

So long as the merchantman sails the sea 
With his sugar and silk and rum. 


And on land the rule, with the pirate crew 
Is talon and beak and claw. 


[7] 
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He does what every man wants to do, 
What the hypocrite makes it a crime to do 
With his cursed hypocrite law. 


IV 


Oh, a merry man was Captain Tack, 
And he spake up with cheer: 

“T have a letter from Toby Knight, 
And we will winter here. 


“The Governor’s clerk has sent me word 
My very good friend is he. 

Now send him a cask of right good rum 
And bales of cotton three.” 


v 


But the devil himself was Captain Tack 
As he roared to the men below, 

When he saw two gallant sloops of war 
Sail into Pimlico. 


And devils all were his gallant crew 

When the guns began to roar; 
The boats were lowered, the black Jags flew, 
As under their smoking guns we drew 

To board the sloops of war. 


[8] 
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Then ho for the bloody roaring fight 
Across the slippery deck! 

Tom Udney fought at my right hand 
And I by Captain Tack. 


Captain Brand was a swordsman true, 
His blade was keen and free; 

But a reckless man was Captain Brand 
When he tried to fight with three. 


A swordsman keen was Captain Brand, 
And his stroke was swift and true; 
But where is the man that can hold his ground 


When he fights with more than two? 

His sword was swift and his sword was keen, 
And he made a gallant stand; 

But Udney’s cutlass was too hard 
For the sword of Captain Brand. 


Then up stepped Captain Maynard, 
His sword was red with blood; 

And he ran Tom Udney through and through, 
And two against two we stood. 


Captain Brand, with his broken sword, 
I counted as good as down; 

But he snatched Tom Udney’s cutlass up 
And broke my bloody crown. 


Lg] 
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Down I went like a log of wood 
Against a splintered mast. 

I wiped the red from out my eyes 
And watched the fight go past. 


I wiped the red from out my eyes 
To watch the bloody slaughter; 

Man after man I saw them jump 
Like rats into the water. 


Back and forth, like a hunting pack, 
Across me as I lay, 
Went young Maynard and Captain Tack! 
God! here I lay upon my back 
And watched their blades at play. 


Oh, Captain Tack was a fiend from hell 
As he leaped about the deck; 
But Maynard’s sword was a wall of steel 


For each cut and thrust, for each turn and wheel 


Of the cutlass of Captain Tack. 


“Well done, Blackbeard! Well done, Blackbeard! 


Now pistol him! Pistol him, man! 


You have met your match with the naked steel, 


Let him parry your lead if he can!” 


He snatched a pistol from his side 
And thrust it in Maynard’s face; 


[10] 
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But a flick of the sword knocked it aside 
And over his shoulder the ball went wide. 
“Now guard thee! Give him place! 


“Pistol him! Pistol him! That’s the game! 
Try him another shot!” 
But Maynard’s sword was a flash of flame, 
And under the Captain’s guard it came 
And passed through his roaring throat! 


VI 


Oh, who will show us the hidden rocks 
In the harbor of Pimlico? 

Oh, who will look from the forward mast 
And pilot us safely through? 


Oh, who can pilot us safely through 
So well as Captain Tack? 

They hung his head on the forward mast 
To lead their vessels back. 


They hung his head on the forward mast— 
His beard streamed in the wind. 

He led the way past rock and reef 
Till the harbor was left behind. 


He led the way like a pilot true 
Past many a reef and rock; 


[11] 
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Where the sea was white, where the sea was blue, 
To the open sea he led us through, 
Till we came to Richmond dock. 


Now who shall it be to pilot me, 
A man, or a priest in black? 

And who can see from the gallows tree 
Any farther than Captain Tack? 


“Tll have no priest,” said Fightery Dick, 
“To prate about my soul. 

I have sailed my course, my ship is in, 
And I will pay my toll.” 

They hanged him high on the gallows tree, 
They hanged him by the neck. 


“* Now damn all laws and the makers of laws,” 
Said the pirate, Fightery Dick. 


Derrick Norman Lehmer 


[12] 





ELDORADO 


The morning glory, climbing the morning long 
Over the lintel on its wiry vine, 

Closes before the dusk, furls in its song 
As I close mine 


And bison thunder rends my dreams no more 

As once my womb was torn, my boy, when you 
Yielded your first cry at the prairie’s door. 

Your father knew 


Then, though we’d buried him behind us, far 
Back on the gold trail—then his lost bones stirred 
But you who drop the scythe to grasp the oar 
Knew not, nor heard 


How we, too, Prodigal, once rode off, too- 
Waved Seminary Hill a gay good-bye. 

We found God lavish there in Colorado 
But passing sly. 


The pebbles sang, the firecat slunk away, 

And glistening through the sluggard freshets came, 
In golden syllables loosed from the clay, 

His gleaming name. 


A dream called Eldorado was his town, 
It rose up shambling in the nuggets’ wake, 


[13] 
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It had no charter but a promised crown 
Of claims to stake. 


But we—too late, too early, howsoever 

Won nothing out of fifty-nine—those years— 
But gilded promise, yielded to us never, 

And barren tears. . 


The long trail back! I, huddled in the shade 
Of wagon-tenting, looked out once and saw, 

Bent westward, passing on a stumbling jade, 
A homeless squaw— 


Perhaps a half-breed. On her slender back 
She cradled a babe’s body, riding without rein. 
Her eyes, strange for an Indian’s, were not black 
But sharp with pain 


And like twin stars. They seemed to shun the gaze 
Of all our silent men, the long team line, 

Until she saw me—when their violet haze 
Lit with love shine. 


I held you up—lI, suddenly the bolder, 

Knew that mere words could not have brought us nearer. 
She nodded—and that smile across her shoulder 

Still will endear her 


As long as Jim, your father’s memory, is warm. 
Yes, Larry, now you’re going to sea, remember 


[14] 
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You were the first—before Ned and this farm— 
First-born, remember— 


And since then—all that ’s left to me of Jim 
Whose folks, like mine, came out of Arrowhead. 

And you’re the only one with eyes like him— 
Kentucky bred! 


I’m standing still, I’m old, I’m half of stone! 
Oh, hold me in those eyes’ engaging blue; 

There’s where the stubborn years gleam and atone— 
Where gold is true! 





Down the dim turnpike to the river’s edge 
Perhaps I’ll hear the mare’s hoofs to the ford .. . 
Write me from Rio . . . and you'll keep your pledge; 

I know your word! 


Come back to Indiana—not too late! 
(Or will you be a ranger to the end?) 

Good-bye . . . good-bye . . . oh, I shall always wait 
You, Larry, traveller— 


stranger, 


son 
—my friend— 





Hart Crane 
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BETWEEN DIMENSIONS 
I 


If we are lost between colliding ages 

And still refuse to view our fate with tears, 
Or call it fate, or reckon with the years 

In terms that leave us only empty rages, 
It may be we shall finally discover 

The goal alike of sage and singing lover. 


It would be cause for most unseemly dancing 

If they should wake us from our pleasant trancing 

To trace the way of our prehensile dream, 

And find we had but floated on the stream 

Of old equations—found the new dimensions 

Which they had glimpsed with shivering apprehensions. 


II 


This has its perils, its attendant pain: 
Brancusi’s bird become a wingless flock, 
And sold from every common auction block, 
Might breed and loose a most unlordly train 
To crowd the last space of the highest rock 
With unfledged pipers numerous as rain. 


We must preserve the number, guard the door 
Where atoms and electrons, in a ring, 
Solve riddles with an algebraic fling 


[16] 
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Upon a futuristic dancing floor. 
It would be sad beyond imagining 
If this became a part of common store. 


Henry Bellamann 


SQUILL SONG 


I'l] snap pert fingers full in the thin face 
Of thawing winter, and go seek a squill, 
Where glitter in a small and sunburnt place 
The fluted crocus and the daffodil! 
(Two bellied hills curve smoothly there, and high, 
And pines have scratched a white groove in the bended sky.) 


Oh, come with eager baskets, and a song, 
And seck decorous jonquils on a hill. 
Your daffodils are arrogant and strong, 
Your wind-swung phlox vociferously shrill; 
And still, as birds that build in shadowed eaves, 
Your drowsy violets slumber in their sleepy leaves. 


Come down with baskets, and a blare of brass, 

And seek disdaining jonquils if you will; 
But I shall thrust aside the elfin grass, 

And search among the blown blades for a squill. 
Your crocus dazzles, and your shrill phlox swings, 
But beauty’s glass gives back only the quiet things! 


Ben Belitt 
[17] 
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TWO SONNETS 
ALBATROSS 


See where it soars, this thing by man created 
This fleshless bird on straining pinions spread, 
Which dares the deep for some far port ahead, 
Creature of timeless quest insatiated: 
Ponderous albatross, unsired, unmated, 

Hot craw athirst, on fulminations fed, 
Plowing a path where only lightnings sped, 
Like some huge soul unshackled and elated. 
Now it is gone with all its whining roar, 

And now the dreamy soughing of the sea 
Takes up its song of fog and stormy weather. 
The waves drift in as idly as before, 

And flashing seagulls, half unconsciously, 
Descend and rise as lightly as a feather. 


FROM A TRAIN AT DUSK 


Something has happened, something has come to pass, 
Something intense has seized upon the land 

Where darkness drops as surely as the sand 

That pours out doom in the inverted glass. 

What has put terror in the meadow grass? 

What spectral messenger, on every hand, 

Spreads tidings which no blade can understand, 
From this dark field down to that black morass? 


[18] 














J. E. Scruggs 


Across the murk a startled group of trees 
Leans close together, tense and shivering, 
Bent bodies merging with the dusk and chill. 
One lone last cloud on the horizon flees; 
And look !—withdrawing, like a guilty thing, 
The bowed hulk of a dim and distant hill. 


F. E. Scruggs 


ONE MOMENT 


How strange to feel the world go back again !— 
Creaking into its rut, and down the road 
Splashing through the hollows full of rain, 
Rocking with its broad accustomed load; 

To hear a careless bird ripple a strain 

Casual and clear from meadows freshly mowed; 
To see the farmers working in the grain 
Preoccupied with tending fields they sowed! 


How strange to see the gently solid ground, 
The cottage with its white door still ajar! 
Strangest, that drowsy instant when we found 
The sun still high, and not a single star, 
Slow moments passing, and time hour-bound— 
When we had in one moment been so far! 
Grace Wickham 


[19] 
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IN STILLNESS 


CALIFORNIA AFTERNOON 


There is a drone upon the golden air, 

Like some big bee, within the heart of noon. 
There is a golden singing everywhere, 

As if Pan, hiding, piped his mellow tune. 

The red-tiled ranch-house roof, the heavy wall, 
Are drenched in sun, dreaming an old-house dream. 
The live-oak leaves lie listless; Indians call, 

At work among the willows of the stream. 

Old amber of the mountains turns to brown 
And evening blue where canyon shadows lie; 

A sudden coolness comes, the dusk drops down, 
The quail run to the chaparral with a cry; 

And so these orange poppies fall away- 

The golden petals of a golden day. 


SHADOW 


When I remember what a swift sharp hour 
Youth lit upon me, like a butterfly 

Upon some glowing and unknowing flower, 
And with what insolence Youth flew on by; 
When I consider with what gallant grace 
The grasses dry to dust and disappear, 
And how all life is dying to make place, 
And how my heart is crying at each year— 


[20] 














I am disconsolate that I should grieve, 
That I alone am desolate at decay. 
But how can consciousness of doom achieve 
A careless rapture in each hour and day? 
Why should Death’s shadow move across the sun, 
Eclipsing day before my day is done? 
Marion Ethel Hamilton 


SPRING MUSIC 
I 


I need unmeasured sun and rain to drink 

Until I wear the earth’s ecstatic sheen, 

For while the apple orchard flushes pink 

The plum has gone from breathless white to green. 


O loveliness, I yet shall save you whole! 
O delicate sheer days, I shall be fleet 
To wind your gossamer about my soul 
Before I trampie it beneath my feet. 


II 


The spring’s first snow of plum will soon go by 
And desolation come upon me then, 
Knowing how heavily the snow must lie 
Before it lies so lightly once again. 
Rosalie Hickler 


[21] 


Marion Ethel Hamilton 
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UNTRAMMELLED 


, 


“Women are standing untrammelled on the threshold of 1930’ 


Well then, if nothing binds me, 

Why not up and go? 

(My grandmother’s grandmother’s slumbering thoughts 
Keep waking so!) 


Well, and if nothing hinders— 

(Out-worn, this paradox, 

That spirits of men hold stout-barred gates 
With rusted locks?) 


If, then, the kettle calls not, 

Nor oven, nor land, nor loom— 

(A babe that I bear not, choose not to bear, 
Keeps crying to Life for room.) 


If willing and being are mated, 

Is Freedom’s new self born? 

(But Freedom’s gay little gowns give out, 
Her pinafores get torn!) 








PEDDLERS 


If I cry Beauty in the street, 

Will no one buy? 

Singing words on a stem, like wheat, 

Or corn or rye: 

Like wheat, I know, they will make bread— 
(You, who go hungry, might be fed!) 

Will no one buy? 


IF PRAIRIES DREAM 


If prairies dream, they must at some time wake 
And stir the coverlet, lift up the head 

To ask, is day advanced or dawn still red? 

I saw her so, the prairie, saw her take 

Her misty hair and pile it, saw her break 

The bread of wonder at life’s loveliness, 

Lift up her delft-blue ware with a caress 

For its balsamic beauty; saw her shake 

The breakfast cloth of linen-colored oats, 

Then go about her task of feeding all 

Her brood of creatures with their waiting throats 
To which she brings a wine that does not pall; 
And then, at eventime, I saw her bend 

And kneel, thankful of heart, at the day’s end. 





Flora Shufelt Rivola 


Flora Shufelt Rivola 
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WHISPERS 


THE GHOST 


The noon-drowsed bluebottles didn’t stir, 
And I made no shadow under the fir; 

And the moist white violets got no bruise 
Under the press of my scarlet shoes; 

And the brittle horns of a beetle snapped 
Never a whit when my foot was trapped 

In the ferns, and I’d crushed him, so | thought, 
Tripping. And never a drop I caught 

Out of the brook in my brown cupped hand; 
And never a ridge of the rose-white sand 
Tumbled under my muslin skirt; 

And the sting of a fat bee didn’t hurt. 


Ral... 
I know it’s true what the people said, 
“Poor Tip Larkspur—her grandchild’s dead.’ 


NIGHT SONG 


I hear the night breathing, and the raindrops run 
Like the crescent nails of wall-mice after dark’s begun; 
And the wet wind whispers like a praying nun... . 


Shall I kill him? I can do it, 
He is such a strengthless fool. 
Not a soul will ever know it— 


[24] 





Laura Margaret Haley 


“He was walking by the pool 

In the dark, and slipped and drowned there.” 
There is not a thing to fear— 

Yes, | know. But still, at night-time 

I’m afraid that I shall hear 


The wolf winds snarling, and the raindrops tramp 


Like an endless army marching from its black cloud-camp, 


And the burnt wick whispering in my old oil-lamp. .. . 


Laura Margaret Haley 


YOUTH 


I heard a frosty whistle 

With young limbs flashing pale, 
My little silver maple 

Was racing with the gale! 


[ heard a bud of laughter- 
In ruffles scarce begun 

Of airy green, my maple 
Was dancing in the sun! 


I heard a breath of sorrow 
A drifting leaf of pain 
My little golden maple 
Was crying in the rain! 
Isabel Hemenway 
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MOTORCAR 


This is my most cherished hound, 
Bones of steel and blood of fire. 
At my signal he is bound 

To hunt with me my vague desire. 


Beneath my hand I feel his heart 
Pounding within his iron breast 
So wildly that my senses start 
And hunger for that eager quest. 


I will unleash him, let his flight 
Be wind against the hollow dark. 
Behind, the city is a light 

That withers like a cooling spark. 


But all our hunting is defeat, 
And all our madness is a net. 
The fox is shadowy and fleet— 
Our subtle game eludes us yet. 


DOUBLE SIGHT 


His mathematical device 

Commands the whirling of the spheres. 
In terms mechanically precise 

He wal!.3 among the stellar years. 


[26] 








Stanley S. Newman 


The trees and rocks must find a place 
Prescribed in his exact design. 

Each object seeks its surest grace 

To move along his plotted line. 


But in his skull the subtle noise 

That rises from this perfect sight 
Weaves inward, outward, and destroys 
Perfection in confusing night. 


Here stars and trees and rocks converge 
And rush within his crimson stream, 
To tumble in a furious surge 

More wild than any wildest dream. 


AMONG SKYSCRAPERS 


Come, lovely lady, let us wander down 
These highways of chaotic stone, 
Which are the banners of this empty town. 


My eyes were often over-curious 

To unweave the delicate tendrils of your nerves and heart. 
But these sporadically will fold apart 

Like April leaves, unbending hard and furious. 

Here in this cold valley 

We shall take leave of dalliance, 

Let metaphysics skulk in its dark“alley; 

We shall learn loneliness and its proud valiance. 


[27] 
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For the mind is futile in analyses 
Of your green eyes, your cool white hand. 
I am untroubled now by its fallacies. 


Ah, steel your pliant ribs to a brittle band 
And say to the coursing blood, “Be still, be still” 
That when the thunders suddenly fil! 
The arid sky, and the reeling heavens totter and fall, 
This, lovely lady, will not frighten you at all. 

Stanley S. Newman 


STORM CHANT 


I am the trees of a forest swayed one way only; 
I am the trees of a forest lonely, lonely; 
I am bent by the darker winds, I sway 
To the earth of my roots, I am bent one way; 
I am a forest of chevrony trees 
I am bent double, the seven seas 
Moan in the monsoon of my tossing; 
1 am the trees of a forest crossing 
My rain-stripped branches in disarray; 
I am black with rain, I am hurled one way: 
I am rooted and torn, I am bent askew 
Following you, following you. 
Margaret Tod Ritte1 
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IN TRANSIT 


PYRAMIDAL EARTH 


Toward what pinnacle climbs up this crawling earth? 
Where is the skyey breast against a cloud? 
From the sunk bottom of the sea the dearth 
Of waters lifting higher cannot rest 

Against the beach, must climb again with loud 
Clamor the cliff, must lift higher the crest, 
Dragging the sand back to its watery girth. 


And all these dunes run up into the hills, 

The hills run mountainward, the ranges fly 
Higher and higher till the blue fulfils 

Its mission and is lost within the snow. 

Here the slow vine climbs upward, with the eye 
Against a trunk whose frenzied branches blow 
Skyward until the heart, uncovered, chills. 


What cataract of waters pushes back 

The mountains from their zenith, hills from height, 
The lands sunk seaward, and the plains gone slack 
To climb again up deathward to a star? 

The sea to crush its breast against the weight 

Of cliffs slow crumbling down into a scar, 

And mountains mud beneath its dark attack! 
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Yet sunward, starward, lancing at the moon 
This earth, grown sullen under waters sprung 
From some denial of its plan, will soon 
Heave up again, take wings of stone and lift 
Passionately upward like a banner flung 
Against an adverse wind. It backward drifts 
And is gone limp with what it billowed on. 


Somewhere there is the day within the hour 
When clouds will clear away, the peak be seen 
Which is the crucifix, the unexposed, the power 
Demanding and denying, and the sky 

Be pointed by its tip, the waters lean 

Chilled to its bosom; where the thought would fly 
Earth too be risen, poised pyramidal tower! 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 


And he seemed like a lover standing there— 

Watching a woman who was very quiet, 

Poised between winds, and with no breath of air 

To stir her garment or to lift the bright 

Wings of black hair that folded a white breast. 


If she should lift a hand even to urge 

The heart checked in its beat, the old flare 
Would burn him to a cinder where he stood 
Now as of wood, and only waited 

With fixed deliberating stare. 
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No fear, no fear, for she would never move, 
Nor catch his breath between her fingers now; 
The hair would never lift from the lovely brow, 
Nor the shadow under the eyelid shift. 


In this high noon of loss, that had grown hot 
With all that in the morning mattered not, 

No leaf would drift, nothing would happen less 
Than instant death. 


ON A LAKE 


Our oars lie spider-like across the slow-breathed water 
Here rounded out full-lipped to an earthy rim, 
Where the sweet cool palms of fern press back desire 
And gray rocks fold it in. 

There will be never a moon tonight, but many stars 
And a plumed sky of trees bent brow to brow 

In darkening prayer against the fair 

Wind of diffusing dawn. 

And so encompassed, so uncome-upon 

You turn to me afraid, a little turn to cry 

Here in my arms, till eye within an eye 

Like star within a wetter star is fallen, 

And in an inexactitude of wonder 

Heaven is no more over us than under. 


Eda Lou Walton 
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COMMENT 


THE RADIO AND THE POETS 


N the News Notes of this number I have referred to the 

annual dinner of the Poetry Society of America, and to 

my brief talk there about the poets’ neglect of the radio. 
But this radio subject calls for more detailed comment. 

Music has been well treated by American broadcasters, 
but literature has enjoyed little favor, and poetry has sat 
in the ashes. In England, the best names are familar to 
radio audiences: Bernard Shaw, Wells, Bennett, Rebecca 
West, Virginia Woolf, Masefield, T. S. Eliot, the Sitwells, 
scholars from the universities—all these are heard fre- 
quently and appreciatively. In this country men and 
women of that rank are, with few exceptions, silent. 

I very seldom listen in, not being a radio fan. But it has 
been borne in upon me in various ways of late, that the 
poets of quality and standing are not being broadcast, 
while numerous impossibles are reading their maudlin 
verses to invisible audiences of millions. 

The second number of a new verse-magazine, the Poets’ 
Forum, published by the Scroll Press in Howe, Oklahoma, 
but with connections in New York, prints this notice 
on page 2 of its cover: 


RADIO SERVICE FOR POETS 
A well-known poet, critic and public reader will occasionally read the 
best poems in the Poets’ Forum and the Poets’ Scroll, both over the radio 
and at various gatherings. Poets wishing additional service should write 
for information to . . . .(etc.—a New York address). 
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The Radio and the Poets 


Such magazines as this have always Portry’s good 
will as manifestations of a local impulse toward the art, 
but as material for the radio we cannot recommend the 
twenty-two versifiers represented in this issue, none of 
whom have I ever heard of, though I am fairly well in- 
formed in this field. As a sample of their quality, here is 
a quatrain from a lucubration entitled California: 


It is there to the West, its full length to the sea, 
California, theme of the bards yet to be, 

Who will sing of its beauty, its setting most rare, 
And unique combination, hot sun and cool air. 


One must wonder how so tolerant an editor secured a 
radio connection. 

Another incident: A few months ago we received some 
“poems” quite as worthless as the above quatrain from a 
lady who wrote that she would call for our answer on a 
certain morning, as a radio contract might hang on our 
decision. A rejection-slip was saved by her mention of 
radio—I was curious about her contract and held the 
packet for her call. 

She came—a rather impressive middle-aged woman who 
had been a dramatic reader. She explained that she had 
never written verse until last summer, that she had shown 
her poem Success to the director of one of the largest 
Chicago broadcasting stations, and he had assured her 
that if she had others as good he would give her a radio 
contract. 

I told her Porrry could not use her verse, or in any 
way approve of such a contract, and I went to see the 
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director whose name she mentioned in an effort—futile, I 
fear—to improve the quality of the verse broadcast from 
his.station. It was apparent that nobody in his office was 
competent to decide what poetry should be sent out to 
their million listeners—the art was abracadabra so far as 
they were concerned. 

Another correspondent wrote from a neighboring state: 

I have a fifteen-minute period over our local broadcast station 
at which time I have been reading only my own poems. However, I am 
now getting up a program to be called The Poets’ Rhythm and Rhyme 
Club of the Air, and will be glad to select some poems from your maga- 
zine. . . . I believe this would be quite good publicity. 

Her own verse was not very encouraging, but I agreed 
about the publicity and gave her permission and a trial 
subscription. 

This brings me to another difficulty—the publishers. 

For a certain occasion I wished to read over the radio 
a few poems in books, and politely asked permission from 
two or three New York firms. To my great surprise, they 
refused, stating that the publishers had agreed together 
not to let copyrighted material be read over the radio 
without a fee. 

Now it is true that the poet ought to be paid for such 
use of his work, and I feel sure that before long radio 
rights will be defined in every contract between a poet 
and his publisher. But that time has not yet come, and 
I submit that until the radio-public demands good poetry, 
the poets and their publishers should welcome every 
chance to help educate their potential audience 
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It is not strange that the public cannot yet listen 
intelligently to poetry, for they have had no practice in 
listening since the invention of printing. For five hundred 
years poetry has been silent—appealing to the eyes 
instead of the ears. This is a wholly artificial condition, 
under which the art is hampered; and the radio is the poet’s 
one best chance of escape from that condition. Poetry is 
a vocal art; the radio will bring back its audience. To this 
end, representative poetry groups and societies should 
organize to secure time “on the air,” and should train 
their best readers to present over the radio the finest 
modern poetry that its invisible listeners will accept. 

I am told that the radio-audience is demanding better 
and better music from year to year. This is because the 
musicians have been wiser than the poets; when the radio 
was new, they were glad to sing and play without pay- 
ment, and to offer comparatively simple music which the 
average public could enjoy. Thus the average public taste 
was educated, until now the musicians are well paid— 
indeed, some of them extravagantly—and their best work 
is demanded and appreciated. Poets, on the contrary, 
have neglected the greatest opportunity offered to them 
in modern times. With their usual indifference to scien- 
tific invention, they have seemed hardly aware of what was 
going on. They have missed being in at the beginning 
with radio, but it is not too late for them to arouse the 
sleeping instinct of the world for the beautiful reading of 
fine poetry. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 


A SYMPHONY OF THE CROSS 


Firehead, by Lola Ridge. Payson & Clark, Ltd. 

Lola Ridge has always been fascinated by the heroic. ' 
Courage, protest, revolt—these she has celebrated in her 
poems and practiced in her life, impatient of humdrum, 
of the neatly organized processes of ordinary society. The 
exceptional allures her, the tragic, the sublime; in the ut- 
most reaches of these she has full faith, reserving her 
doubts for incredibilities at the other end of the scale—for 
humanity’s littleness, meanness. 

So it is not strange that she has attempted to scale the 
heights of that supreme tragedy, the Crucifixion, offering 
one more interpretation of an event which all the arts have 
been interpreting for centuries. Her approach is along the 
traditional road; that is, she accepts the biblical story and 
its characters, with all their marvelous richness of con- 
trasting type and passionate individuality. She does not 
tell the story again, but she watches it unfold; her poem 
is not a narrative but a meditation, a description alongside 
the event, with lyric passages which remind one of the 
function of the Greek charms, interpretive, clairvoyant 
and prophetic. 

The opening section of about an hundred and fifty 
lines, entitled He, seems to me quite wonderful in its sug- 
gestion of slow remorseless pain strained beyond pain, 
so to speak, into a void where feeling ceases: 
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A Symphony of the Cross 


His spindling body, like a vine, 

Was stretched as still twixt earth and sky 
As anything alive might lie 

Between two lions’ paws. 


The yellow growth of day—yet whole, 
Though tremulous, about to fall— 
Endured above the ocean . . . wind 
Touched him in the old way . . . he saw 
Light foam upon Jerusalem, 

The golden many-braceleted 

Jerusalem. ... 


Darkness flowed in on him and he felt 
The sinking earth beneath him keel, 

} Three crosses turning like a wheel, 
And whirled betwixt their spinning bands 
Two'thieves that clutched with bleeding hands 
And,bleated at the sky. 


He felt the Roman soldiers tread 
Upon his body, stretched apart, 

A trestle between earth and heaven, 
He gave them of his peace unriven; 
The silver silence of his heart 

He broke like a sweet fruit for them 
Till each unknowingly was shriven. 

I have quoted at some length from this opening section 
to show the poet’s method, and also the dignity with 
which she treats the great story of the Cross and all its 
age-long religious implications. At this point the rhythm 
breaks into a long line, and the section ends with a 
magnificent metaphor— 

His word ... 


That should swing in a great arc from east to west and smite 
horizons like a gong. 
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There is a savage grace about the long-line rhythms— 
they seem to go whirling over the desert, chased by the 
wind. 

The poem is in nine parts: He is followed by Fohn, 
Fudas, The Stone (divided into The Magdalen and The 
Mother), Peter, The Merchant of Babylon, Thaddeus the 
Unborn, The Bondman and Resurrection. Through the 
interweavings of the various characters in these nine 
parts, the poem surges back and forth like the crowd 
around the three crosses, moving in different cross-cur- 
rents of feeling and rhythm confusedly. It follows “the 
bright rapacious head” of Mary Magdalen as she trails her 
grief here and there through the mob, failing to under- 
stand, talking with this one and that one, struggling with 
gushing tears. John, guarding Mary Mother, is a less 
vivid figure than Judas, whose sinuous soul unfolds before 
us in long soliloquies of meditation, leading to madness 
and death. And we have Peter the Rock spilling words, 
perhaps the least realized of the five or six chief characters. 
Then there are lighter interludes—The Merchant of Baby- 
lon with the loves of Sargon and Myrenne and the birth of 
their son, and at last the poem ends in the ecstasy and 
exalted peace of the Resurrection. 

Of course there is a sense in which any retelling of the 
Gospel story is futile—the evangelists’ version of the life 
and death of Jesus is so much more swift and dramatic 
than any later poet can achieve. Yet each age has rein- 
terpreted and retold it in all the arts, and the story is rich 
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enough in passion, type and significance to take on new 
beauty with each repetition, even as a fruit-tree flowers 
anew each season in splendor that increases with its 
growth. 

Miss Ridge’s poem is a tapestry woven around the 
central motive, a tapestry which uses the three figures on 
the crosses, the two Marys, the disciples, Romans, Jews, 
the merchant of Babylon, fields, woods, April flowers, 
Jerusalem itself, all almost as naively as some of the old 
Gothic designers of richwebs. Not so compactly, however; 
without their strict regard for the pattern. One feels that 
her design strays, gets out of bounds, loses itself some- 
times—in the finale of the Fudas section, for example. 
But on the whole she offers a rich many-colored crowded 
beautiful fabric to adorn some wide space of our twentieth- 
century walls. 

Her rhythms move swiftly asa rule, sometimes in long, 
swinging lines, almost Hebraic in their movement, again 
in blank verse or even lyric rhyming measures. Thus 
she sustains the grandeur of the subject without monotony, 
and carries in responsive measures its changing moods and 
passing procession of characters. Here is a flute-like air, 
sung by Mary Magdalen in praise of her Lord: 

Thy name shall be a melody 
In the throats of morning. 

It shall be sweet even 

Upon che tongues of peacocks. 
I 


fills shall trumpet it, and the seas 
Answer with a loud voice. 
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And in these long swinging rhythms we hear the Bondman 
prophesying: 


There is no hate left in me any more . . . is it my will 
Dissolveth upon the twilight, making a stain there like a little 
breath? 


Brothers, ye will arise and be defeated, and arise again 
your day shall come. 

You will do unto them all these things which they have done unto 
you—aye, and to each other. 

All men... are brothers . . . a vast thread weaving and we 
strung thereon .. . 

Rocks curling into flames. 

But brief quotations from the various movements of 
Miss Ridge’s symphony are an injustice to it. One 
should give it a fair hearing, as in listening to an orchestra. 

H. M. 


ASPECTS OF THE MODERN LYRIC 
God Beguiled, by George O’Neil. Horace Liveright. 
Mr. O’Neil’s success with a highly decorative and astute 
lyric style is not great enough to disguise the patent 
dangers and misconceptions which this manner represents 


among contemporary poets. It is a style composed of 


glittering metaphors whose surface hardness does not 
quite mask a fulsome romanticism; of nimble epigrams 
which too often clothe painfully trite observations; and 
of terse skepticisms which actually appear like nothing 
so much as the tricks of philosophic vaudeville. It is these 
current tricks of syntactical ingenuity and descriptive 
cleverness which are gradually undermining the modern 
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lyric, and woefully misleading any number of unwary 
readers who mistake sleight-of-hand for real formal and 
conceptual concentration. Such verse usually has noth- 
ing to do with a fresh synthesis of sensory experience, 
and still less with the integration of such experience 
with the mind. Its surface showiness is supported by no 
underlying subtleties or intuitions. The ornaments are 
usually of two kinds: granite, bronze, iron, sard, agate, 
chrysoprase, and thorns for the sterner ideas; lush pastel- 
shades (“ghostly petals,” “‘sea-blue eyes,” “writhing 
apple-boughs’’) for the softer emotional themes. The 
eagle, bee, cormorant, vulture, and bitch of death vie 
with the pigeon, meadow-lark, silver hounds, and water- 
spaniels. And when all is done, the result is a sort of 
delicious lyric confectionery, without the salt or the 
substance of genuine poetry. 

It is, of course, unfair to make Mr. O’Neil’s book the 
pivot of this general observation. Moreover, he is hardly 
to be credited with a bad influence, since this kind of 
verse (which ingratiatingly seeks kinship with the lyric 
of the seventeenth century, or even with the progeny of 
Shelley, Keats, Musset, and Nerval) began to appear 
well over a decade ago in the imitators of Miss Millay, 
Mrs. Wylie, and their colleagues. But God Beguiled 
represents the modern lyric in a form destined to receive 
harsh treatment in the future, and in spite of its merits, 


it invites a criticism probably more drastic than it deserves 
in itself. 
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Mr. O’Neil’s work has shown from the first (in The 
Cobbler in Willow Street) how \argely it depends on the 
steady coinage of brilliant images. Most of his single 
poems are adages or anecdotes given this exquisite 
metaphorical dress. Where the anecdote or homily is 
weak or uncertain, the poem is correspondingly poor. 
The inability of symbolism, however original or showy, 
to reject solid concepts is demonstrated. The chiming 
of lovely phrases and the artful succession of pictures soon 
fail to leave their impression on the reader’s mind. In 
his second book, The White Rooster, Mr. O’Neil’s art 
reached its highest possible point of development. The 
experimental carelessness of youth had worn off, and the 
exhaustion of over-practice had not yet set in. It was in 
such poems as Seal, Fable, The Storm of Ice, Solstice, and 
Aids to a Painter that his best traits were fully (and 
possibly finally) revealed. One looks too long for a 
similar precision and brilliance in the poems in God Be 
guiled. Huntsman’s Rouse, Clarion, and This Day come 
closest to it, but even in them the profounder richness 
of lyric poetry—the kind of richness modern poets like 
Rimbaud, Samain, Rilke, and Louise Bogan have pro- 
duced—is missing. That substance may be credited to a 
power of concentration and synthesis which Mr. O’Neil, 
for all his aphoristic cleverness, fails to achieve. Such 
titles as Twelve Lines for Pedants, Perverse Complaint, 
Questions near Pigeons, and Very Simple Maxims are 
their own confession of smartness and triviality. Mr. 
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O’Neil’s happier pages occur where the superficial at- 
tributes of an idea are subordinated to a more sincere 
and straightforward statement of his theme. His imagina- 
tion has served him both well and badly. Upon its more 
complete discipline by the serious qualities of the mind his 
future development will depend. This discipline is already 
afoot in the five or six best poems in the present volume, 
one of which is Enough of the Sea: 

Not if king Aethelbert with golden plaits, 

And all his liegemen gathered at the prow, 

Rose in a brazen galleon ahead 

And dared this vessel one wave farther now, 

Should I be taken by the sea’s enchantment. 


And though an albatross should come today, 
Refusing provender from all but me, 

His beak would glitter in a listless hand, 

1 should not look aloft more reverently. 

My feet are hungry for the bread of land. 


M. D. Z. 
A WESTERN LYRIST 
The Wind in the Cedars, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Star-dust and Stone, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. P. L. 

Turner Co., Dallas, Texas. 

As time goes on, Mr. Dresbach emphasizes by sheer 
volume his claim to a high place among lyric poets of 
the middle-western plains and the far-western deserts and 
mountains. Poems like Aspens—New Mexico, and Flower 
of Flame, from The Wind in the Cedars, and Mountain 
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Water or The Little Spring, from the earlier volume, are 
a memorable addition to his best work, expert in technique 
and showing delicacy of touch and a true spontaneous 
singing quality. These remind us that a book of care- 
fully selected poems from Mr. Dresbach’s eight volumes, 
which date from 1916 to 1930, would show what he is 
capable of better than any one of them. 

For there is a certain monotony in his work, and many 
poems in the two latest books, as in the earlier ones, 
seem a kind of dilution which weakens in the reader’s 
mind the impact of those deserving to be remembered. 
One feels that this poet is writing too much, and too 
persistently in a certain vein, a rather thin vein of silvery 
ore, yielding a product not rich but, when rightly wrought 
into lyric forms, of fine grain and iridescent color. Such 
work needs a continually fresh inspiration; it sags under 
the touch of fatigue. 

There are a few singularly ineffective narratives in 
these two volumes. The thirty or more sonnets are all 
proficient in technique, and some of them rise to a telling 
emotional climax through the exactitudes of the form. 
But the poet is most successful in freer lyric forms, 
especially with rather loosely strung iambics as in Moun- 
tain Water, or this one, Flower of Flame: 

Slowly, over the blue 
Cluster of heights, the air 
Presaged the glory that grew 


Unseen . . .with us aware 


That it was hidden there. 
[44] 
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Under the purple rim, 
Something in us descried 
Sky shaped like a vast bud, dim 
And swayed, not long to hide 
he gold that pushed it wide. 
Suddenly, out of the gloom 
Patterned in distance, came 
This splendor, this burst of bloom, 
This rapture that is the same 
If sun or flower of flame. 


In some of the poems about animals—The Fawn’s First 
Snow, Nests in Autumn, and others—the poet’s touch is 
as soft as the creature’s fur. He responds also to the 
delicate strength of birds. 
In closing, I feel inclined to quote, from Star-dust and 
Stone, one of Mr. Dresbach’s most exquisite lyrics, The 
Little Spring Flows Clear Again: 


The little spring flows clear again 
While I stand looking close to see 
What clouded it. If wings were here 
To splash the silver merrily 

They flew before I came too near. 


And if a fawn had rubbed its nose, 
Thrust deep in silver running cool, 
Upon the bottom of the spring, 
ii heard me wading in the pool 
Of shadow where the thrushes sing. 


The little spring flows clear again, 
But now is clouded in my mind 

The flight of wings that went away— 
And something that I came to find 
Was loveliness afraid to stay. 
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The rise of this song’s wing for flight in the last line 
is a movement which catches the breath and lifts the 
mind’s eye. H. M. 


COMING AGAIN 


Every Soul Is a Circus, by Vachel Lindsay. Decorations 
by the author and George M. Richards. Macmillan Co. 
“This is a book for precocious children, twelve or fifty 

years of age,” says the poet in his preface; and few 

children, whether twelve or fifty, will fail to find favorites 
among its poems. Children even younger than twelve 
will delight in the animals in Part IJ, especially The 

Chipmunk; and the whimsies in Part J/J will doubtless 

please the Camp-fire Girls to whom they are dedicated. 
However, there is only one poem in this volume which 

can rank as Number One Lindsay—not quite 4 Number 

One with six or eight earlier poems well known to fame, 

but on the next level. And this is not the title-poem, 

even though Poetry printed that rip-roaring circus-parade 
fandango, but The Virginians Are Coming Again, which 
first appeared in Mr. Mencken’s American Mercury. The 
thesis here may be nonsense, or it may be a poet’s divina- 
tion of the truth: 

So Babbitt, your racket is passing away. 

Your sons will be changelings, and burn down the world. 

Fire-eaters, troubadours, conquistadors, 

Your sons will be born, refusing your load; 

Thin-skinned scholars, hard-riding men, 


Poets unharnessed, the moon their abode, 
With the statesman’s code, the gentleman’s code. 
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With Jefferson’s code, Washington’s code, 
With Powhat un’s code! 

From your own loins, for your fearful defeat, 
The Virginians are coming again. 

One feels them coming in the hard-riding rhythm of 
this poem. Mr. Lindsay prophesies a revival of the true 
American spirit, which conquered the wilderness and 
built our democracy—a spirit which has been obscured 
and overloaded with riches and sophistries in these latter 
days, but which may, as the poet feels, be due for a 
tumultuous return when the next generation inherits the 
earth. H. M. 


A CAREFUL TALENT 


Witch and Other Poems, by Grace Hazard Conkling. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 

In spite of her sustained reputation Mrs. Conkling 
seems to lack mad admirers among literary people. This 
lack is the more remarkable because she is in some ways 
so excellent a poet. If her best poems are examined they 
are seen to contain much melody, fresh and beautiful 
imagery, and the conclusions of a forceful and ordered 
mind. But few of her poems are the sort that stick in 
the memory; they lack pattern, and so leave no definite 
imprint after they have been read and enjoyed. It is not 
that their meters are free, or that their rhymes are too 
irregular, but something more difficult to label, an absence 
of intrinsic unity. Mrs. Conkling writes as if she made 
one line at a time, with frequent careful checkings-up as 
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to rhyme-words and line-lengths, but with not much a 
feeling of the poem as a whole. A good example of this is le 
Desert Island: T 

There is one island like a sleepy rose. t 


The waves have worn it down and left no scars. 
You might confuse it with the thick drowned stars 
So clear the shore, so white the surf that snows. 
Nobody lives there. Only the gull goes 
Cruising along the wind above the bars 
Of mirror-sand his pale reflection mars 
In passing. But it’s little the gull knows 
Of such a place, and I know less than he. 
The heel of a hurricane would soon erase 
This beauty and submerge it in the sea. } 
I saw it from the ship and shall not cease 
To think of its sphered calm, its remote peace, 
And how it made me crave your stormy face. 
She has begun with a sleepy rose, she continues with 
waves, stars, surf, gulls, the gull’s reflection, the heel of 
a hurricane and “your stormy face.’”’ By the end of the 
sonnet the original island is sunk under a sea of other 
images, all or almost all of them having been raised to 
the same level of importance by making them subjects 
of main verbs. The island should have kept precedence 
right through the poem up to the very last word. And 
“your stormy face”’ is brought in too late. A sonnet should 
not end with a new idea, but should rather bring you back 
with a feeling of completeness and satisfaction to the 
original impulse of the poem. 
Moreover, one has in this and many of her poems a 
feeling of mixed metaphor, as when she makes the island 
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a sleepy rose and then has the waves wear it down and 
leave no scars, a thing seldom done to a sleepy rose. 
The same impression troubles us in the second sonnet of 
the sequence Steamer Letter: 

I’ll feel the air blow chill to trouble me 

As tanagers are troubled by the cold, 


Just up from Mexico and all that gold 
Poured down like daffodils upon the sea. 


The poet jerks the reader about too fast from one view- 
point to another instead of holding firmly to the original 
approach, the original mood, tense and voice of the verbs. 
The opening series of poems gives the book its title. 

These are in the third person when the first is obviously 
meant, a pose which is in danger of becoming tedious. 
Steamer Letter is a much better sequence, and the poems 
inspired by La Argentina are best of all from the stand- 
point of word-magic, especially the first one: 

Now the white peacock screams in the sea-foam 

And the whole island trembles. Now he trails 

Feathers of seed-pearl, ruffling up the sand 

Where waves curl home. 

And screams again till all the frightened sails 

Run away, run away on the wind from that arc of the sea. 


And the blue air of morning curdles pale 
To froth. ee 


These poems, capturing emotion and movement dex- 
terously, are less conventional in form than the rest, 
and therefore have the effect of freshness—of youth, 
swiftness, and warmth. Fessica Nelson North 
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BUT STILL OF EARTH 


Now the Sky and Other Poems, by Mark van Doren. A. & 

C. Boni. 

Formerly Mr. van Doren’s verse confessed the slight- 
ness of its themes by an extremely brittle wire-drawn tech- 
nique. In Now the Sky he has brought together a far more 
substantial group of poems, many of which are written in 
full-bodied lines and stanzas that permit their intensity of 
feeling and sympathy to achieve a broader expression. 
The title poem is notable among many similar works which 
have placed the obscure life of man against the vast spec- 
tacle of the solar universe; in its employment of sonorous 
star names, and in the keen temper of its observations, it 
recalls the key chapters in Hardy’s Two on a Tower. Hardy, 
moreover, has exerted as a poet an influence on Mr. van 
Doren’s verse; its fondness for earthy contacts and ex- 
periences, its use of folk suggestions, and its frequent hard 
grittiness of diction compare closely with the lyric style 
of the English poet’s later songs and satires in verse. Too 
frequently there is apparent in this collection an exagger- 
ated tightness of design. Deserted Hollow, The Orchard 
Ghost, and The Reader give us over-deliberate observations 
too closely packed within rigid stanzaic borders to achieve 
full spontaneity. But Civi/ War, We Come Too Late, and 
End of Travel are beautiful poems, free in movement, gen- 
uinely expansive in handling their themes. Moreover, a 
plausible artistic discrimination is present in almost all 
parts of this book; Mr. van Doren is able to select and re- 
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ject with a self-critical accuracy denied many contem- 
porary poets who surpass him inenthusiasm and lyric flu- 
ency. Consequently his latest book is distinctive and 
carefully arranged, and gives promise of continued achieve- 


ment. M. D. Z. 


ON PROBATION 


Green Nakedness, by Benjamin Rosenbaum. Maizeland 

Press, Des Moines. 

The title, Green Nakedness, is perhaps a little strained. 
It is only fair, therefore, to say at once that the book 
as a whole could hardly be called far-fetched or strained, 
even by a reader predisposed to look for this tendency. 
He has, it seems to me, a fine talent, even though the 
lyrics in this book seem minor in character, none of them 
standing out distinctly in my memory. To Foseph Aus- 
lander, Poet seems to fare best in this respect, largely on 
the strength of its last line: 


We shall not work with words when we are dead. 


This poem has prosy lines and awkward phrases, difficulties 
which recur in the blank verse, though some of Mr. 
Rosenbaum’s best work is in that form. He has a distinct- 
ly lyric talent, and as this is, I believe, his second book, he 
should be training himself to a more perfect mastery of 
his medium. He shows a gift for poetic imagery: 
A pool that wind is fingering 
Gently as you might run your fingers through 
A kitten’s fur. 
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And where the green low hills, like huddled gods, 
Are dreaming of the peace within the stars. 

For the rest, he has a silvery quality. Perhaps the 
severest criticism is lack of freshness in his point of view, 
for he reiterates the usual poetic enthusiasms, finds lovely 
the usual lovely things, without greatly widening the 
reader’s horizon or showing him beauties to which he has 
been blind. Margery Mansfield 


ASPEN LEAVES 


Aspen Leaves, by Elvira Foote. San Francisco. 

This little volume is beautifully designed and printed 
by Helen Gentry of the Gentry & Greenhood Press, its 
cover being the shade of green suggested by the title. 

As for the poems—there are only thirty-three brief 
lyrics—they treat of two eternal themes, love and death. 
Love is the flash of green against the wind, and death is 
the silver, the shadow. The theme of suffering, the story 
of life’s denial, so poignant in this invalid poet’s history, 
is never stressed. There is felicity of phrasing and 
delicacy of imagery, and always a quiet sincerity. 

Yet what does wandering matter, 

Or the lack of any companion, 

Now that my own fingers have grown so skillful 
At playing upon the lute of silence? 

One feels always straightforwardness and simplicity, 
in spite of the extreme slightness and obviousness of 
the themes, and delight in even so much of life as an 
invalid is granted. Eda Lou Walton 





NEWS NOTES 


For the first time since 1913, the editor’s usual winter visit to New York 
coincided with the annual banquet of the Poetry Society of America, 
which occurred January 28th at the Biltmore Hotel. Owing to the 
unrestricted number of guests, there were over four hundred persons 
present, and the affair had a very gay aspect. Many of the New York 
poets were there, though I missed Mr. Robinson, Mr. Masters, the 
Holdens, the Benét brothers, Sara Teasdale, Aline Kilmer, Malcolm 
Cowley and eight or ten others who are conspicuous on our lists. Dr. 
Wade Oliver was present, and Henry Bellamann, Frank Ernest Hill and 
Harold Vinal, Marie Luhrs, Chard Powers Smith, Winifred Welles, 
Daniel Henderson, Laura Benét; and Mrs, White’s tableful included 
Miss Skinner, Hubert Bruncken, the Gregorys, May Lewis and Joseph 
Campbell, whose Gaelic name escaped the recorder. Charles Wharton 
Stork represented Philadelphia, Mrs. Kinsolving Baltimore, Julia 
Peterkin the Old South, Howard Corning the Far West, while Mary 
Austin and Witter Bynner appeared from Santa Fe. 

The president, William Griffith, was toastmaster, and at his command 
Professor Spingarn opened the program with an irreverent talk about 
the unimportance of literature. Then this editor spoke about neglected 
radio opportunities for poets, Witter Bynner read from The Fade 
Mountain, Vachel Lindsay chanted The Virginians, Ernest Hartsock 
mumbled inaudibly Strange Splendor, and Chief Long Lance illustrated 
very picturesquely the inter-tribal sign-language of our aborigines and 
read the heroic death song of his Blackfoot tribe, which he had translated 
from their language. Also Edith Wynne Matthison, of the beautiful 
voice, recited Shelley’s Sky/ark and three or four of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. John Erskine eulogized his friend and teacher, the late George 
Edward Woodberry, and Mrs, Conkling and others spoke briefly. 

Mr. Lehmer’s pirate ballad, which leads this number, must be read, 
not as dime-novel fiction, but as actual colonial history. A pamphlet 
by the author quotes extensively from the Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, recommending these bulky volumes to authors in search of 
melodramatic material. ‘Here is action; here is adventure. Here are 
Indian fights, rum-running, hi-jacking. Here are the age-old problems 
arising out of restrictions of trade—protective and restrictive tariffs 
(blood-brothers to piracy); problems of religious intolerance,”—etc. 
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Mr. Lehmer’s hero was the ideal pirate, even to the picturesque de- 
tail of wearing his black beard in braids tied with bright-colored ribbons; 
and the Governor of North Carolina winked at his misdoings and 
divided the profits of stolen argosies, just as modern officials are accused 
of doing with bootleggers. So the Governor of Virginia, inflamed with 
righteous wrath, had to take the matter into his own hands and proceed 
against the sea-marauders without the aid or consent of his southern 
neighbors. “It requires but little imagination,” says Mr. Lehmer, “to 
see our own civilization on exhibition in these old pages.” Yes, except 
that in those good old days manners and methods were more frank. 

A memorial to Rupert Brooke is to be erected near his grave on the 
Island of Skyros in the Mediterranean, the project being fostered by 
the P. E. N. Club of England. The public has been invited to make 
donations to the fund, all checks to be sent to the Manager, Midland 
Bank, Ltd., 337 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3, England, and 
marked “P. E. N., Rupert Brooke Memorial Account.” Brooke’s 
grave is at present designated by a simple marker, and while the design 
of the new monument has not been announced, it is indicated that it 
will be made by an English artist of Brooke’s own generation. 

The death of D. H. Lawrence, which occurred March 3rd at a sani- 
tarium near Nice, is announced as we go to press, and calls for more 
extended notice than is possible at this moment. In January, 1914, 
Poetry gave this English author his American introduction with a group 
of seven poems, some of them the finest he ever wrote. 

The fight lately made in the United States Senate by Senator Bronson 
Cutting of New Mexico in favor of a drastic revision of the antiquated 
and damaging censorship clauses in the tariff bill deserves the support 
of all literate Americans. In regard to it, Yvor Winters has recently 
written us: “I think every literary paper in America owes a formal 
statement of thanks to Senator Cutting, who for the first time, so far 
as I know, in the history of the Senate, has raised a voice in that body 
in the interests of culture and decency. Historians will be grateful 

to him for his causing to be put on record the fact that the American 
people were being governed in 1929 by a House of Lords that dared 
to back him by a majority of two.” In this connection, Willard Johnson 
of Santa Fe devoted a special issue of his magazine, The Laughing 
Horse, to the subject of censorship, and particularly to Senator Cutting’s 
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valiant attack on the existing law. This issue appeared late in February, 
its object being to solicit the support of all sympathetic persons. 

In our January number we surveyed briefly the new literary and poetry 
magazines which have been “established” during the last year or two, 
but already our account is out-dated. We have recently received first 
numbers of Pagany, a new journal of poetry and prose issued in Boston 
under the editorship of Richard Johns, who disclaims, in his introductory 
editorial, any “tendenz” purposes or platform; The Miscellany, an inde- 
pendent experimental magazine to be issued six times a year in New 
York; The New World Monthly, a periodical of contemporary interests, 
also published in New York; Ray, a “miscellany of art, poetry, and ideas,” 
edited in London by Sidney Hunt and printed in a highly stylized 
manner; Carillon, a charmingly arranged poetry magazine issued at 
Stanford University (with which, however, it is not affiliated) and edited 
by Ruth Mantz; Scrip, a quarterly of the University of Notre Dame; 
The Poets’ Forum, which comes from the Scroll Press, of Howe, 
Oklahoma; and The Dart, a students’ magazine from Dartmouth 
College. And Alan Frederick Pater, editor of The Poetry Quarterly, will 
presently inaugurate The Poet, a monthly magazine of verse with offices 
at 920 Avenue St. John, New York. 

The Poetry World will give $500 in four prizes “for the best poems 
published in its first 12 issues,” an offer open to all contributors. Mss. 
must reach the publisher, Henry Harrison, 19 Stuyvesant Street, N. 
Y., by June rst. 

The $200 prize for the best poem in Bozart-Contemporary-Verse-Japm- 
The-Poetry-Weekly during 1930 has also been opened to all poets 
who may send manuscripts to Box 67, Station E, Atlanta. 

Miss Nancy Cunard of the Hours Press, 15 rue Guénégaud, Paris, 
VI, announces the publication of Ezra Pound’s Collected Cantos. These 
have hitherto appeared in various forms, the first three in Porrry 
(June to August, 1917), others in magazines like The Exile and The Dial 
and many in handsome editions brought out by John Rodker of London. 
The Hours Press is also issuing new works by Richard Aldington, 
Walter Lowenfels, Robert Graves, Laura Riding, Roy Campbell, 
Harold Acton, Bob Brown, and Brian Howard, as well as music by 
Henry Crowder. 

Another fine Parisian press devoted chiefly to modern poetry is the 
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Black Sun Press of the rue Cardinale, which was started by the late 
Harry Crosby. On their recent list we note Archibald MacLeish’s 
Einstein (his new book, New Found Land, will be printed by them), 
Harry Crosby’s Transit of Venus, Lord Lymington’s Spring Song of 
Iscariot, and a special edition of Hart Crane’s The Bridge, to appear 
this spring. This press has also published James Joyce’s Tales Told by 
Shem and Shaun (selections from Work in Progress), Kay Boyle’s Short 
Stories, D. H. Lawrence’s The Escaped Cock, and Eugene Jolas’ Secession 
in Astropolis. 

Dr. Wade Oliver, referring in a recent letter to his poem in the Feb- 
ruary number of Poetry, said: “Strange Pilgrimage has already received 
a little meed of recognition. It was read at the annual banquet of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges held at Indianapolis, and 
according to Dr. Zapffe, the secretary, it was the only poem ever read 
before that Association. Then, last month, it shared honors with Dr. 
Crile and Dr. Harvey of the University of Chicago at a banquet given 
in honor of Dr. A. P. Matthews, the biological chemist, upon the com- 
pletion of his 25 years of professorship.” 

Many poets who submit manuscripts to Poerry fail to enclose the 
necessary stamped self-addressed envelope for the return of enclosures, 
and others send stamps without the envelope. The burden of mail in 
Poetry’s office makes the return of manuscripts unaccompanied by the 
stamped envelope impossible, and poets are cautioned to observe our 
rule, stated on the Contents page, in the future. The staff of Poetry 
is small, and the amount of work and expense involved in addressing 
envelopes and returning manuscripts is great. Consequently, un- 
accepted manuscripts without return envelopes cannot be sent back 
to their authors. 

We apologize to our subscribers, especially those who bind their copies, 
for the way the printers jumbled up the 16-page index section of our March 
number, mixing advertisements in its pages. They are reprinting a few 
hundred copies of the section correctly, and these we will supply on request 
to those who wish to bind Vol. XX XV. 


Dr. Derrick Norman Lehmer, now professor of mathematics at the 
University of California, is a man of many talents and unusually varied 
career. Born in Indiana, in 1867, he spent his boyhood as a herd-boy 
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near Lincoln, Nebraska, studying French and Greek during long summer 
days in the open. Later a year at Johns Hopkins, degrees at the Univer- 
sities of Nebraska and Chicago, and from 1goo teaching mathematics 
at Berkeley. Also, he has collected phonographic records of Indian 
songs, and published songs based on these melodies, using them in 
concerts and lecture-recitals both as soloist and leader of a chorus. 
As yet his books have been mathematical, but he has contributed verse 
to the University of California Chronicle, of which he is editor, and to 
various magazines. 

Other poets who now appear here for the first time are: 

Stanley S. Newman, of Chicago, now studying for a Ph.D. degree at 
its university. As an undergraduate, he was editor of The Forge, and in 
1927 his poems received the Fiske prize from the university. 

Miss Grace Wickham, of San Francisco and Carmel. 

Mr. Ben Belitt, of Lynchburg, Va., a student at the U. of Va. 

Isabel Wolfe Hemenway (Mrs. A. F. H.), of Tucson, Arizona. 

Miss Laura Margaret Haley, a recent graduate of Bryn Mawr, living 
in Joplin, Mo., where her father is a mining engineer. 

Miss Rosalie Hickler, of Waltham, Mass. 

The poets more familiar to our readers are: 

Mr. Hart Crane, of New York, author of White Buildings (Boni & 
Liveright, 1926), and of The Bridge, a long poem of which Eldorado 
is a part, soon to be published by Horace Liveright, after a Paris édition 
de luxe from the Black Sun Press. 

Miss Eda Lou Walton, of the faculty of the Univ. of New York City; 
author of Dawn Boy: Blackfoot and Navajo Songs (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
and editor of The City Day: An Anthology of Recent American Poetry 
(Ronald Press Co.). 

Mr. Henry Bellamann, of New York, author of Cups of I//usion and 
The Upward Pass (Houghton, Mifflin Co.); also a novel or two. 

Miss Margaret Tod Ritter, of Colorado Springs, author of Wind 
Out of Betelgeuse (Macmillan Co.). 

Marion Ethel Hamilton (Mrs. F. M. Hinkle), of Loma Portal, Cal., 
author of Wild Ginger (Harold Vinal), and The Ultimate Lover (Pascal 
Covici). 

Mr. J. E. Scruggs, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Flora Shufelt Rivola, of Yankton, S, D. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fifty Poems, by Lord Dunsany. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Pilgrimage and Other Poems, by Austin Clarke. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Lost Buffalo and Other Poems, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 

The Wind in the Cedars, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Winter Alone, by Evelyn Scott. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 

Behind Dark Spaces, by Melville Cane. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Year In, You’re Out, by Samuel Hoffenstein. Horace Liveright. 

Cast in Bronze, by Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. Mosher Press. 

Satan’s Shadow, by Elizabeth Larocque. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

New Verses, by Arthur L. Salmon. G. T. Foulis & Co., Ltd., London. 

Manhattan Made, by Charles Recht. Horace Liveright. 

Upper Pasture, by Charles Malam. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Sun-dial, by Hala Jean Hammond. James T. White & Co. 

The Lure of the Tropics, by A. H. Blackiston. Knickerbocker Press. 

Life and My Life, by Felix Harte. Cahill & Co., Dublin. 

Don Felipe, by D. Maitland Bushby, William Sawyer, Franklin, Tenn. 

Progression and Other Poems, by A, M. Sullivan. Chisholm Press, New 
York. 

Blown Leaves, by Jessie L. Beattie (Chap-book Series). Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 

Sentiments, by René Kerdyk. Librairie de France, Paris. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS: 

Anthology and Verse, by members of The Poetry Society of Georgia, 
Savannah. 

The 1930 American Scrap Book. Forum Press, New York. 

The 1930 European Scrap Book. Forum Press, New York. 

The Blind Man of Hiltune and Two Other Plays, by Dorothy Una 
Radcliffe. Samuel French, Inc., London and New York. 
PROSE: 

Emily Dickinson: the Human Background of Her Poetry, by Josephine 
Pollitt. Harper & Bros, 

The Great Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking Press. 

The American Rhythm, by Mary Austin. (New and enlarged edition.) 
Houghton, Mifflin Co, 
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